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By George Bellows 
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SPRINGTIME— MONTCLAIR, 1885 
By George Inness 



Studio of Mr. George H. Ainslie, New York 



Exhibitions at the New York Galleries 



(New 



By HENRY McBRIDE 
ork Correspondent for the Fine Arts Journal) 



The 92nd Annual New York Academy. 

THE weather upon the occasion of the 
varnishing day at the ninety-second an- 
nual exhibition of the Academy of De- 
sign was all that could be desired. The sun 
shone brightly and the temperature softened^ 
with a real promise of spring, so that all the 
artists and their friends who came to the 
function, crowded blissfully into the Vander- 
bilt Gallery with smiling faces pre-determined 
to like everything. 

This they did. The number of fibs told each 
other that day by the exhibiting artists would 
pass belief, for one heard nothing to the right 
and left of. one, but loud exclamations of 
"Great," "Great," while as a matter of plain 
truth there was nothing in the least great in 
the gallery and they all knew it. 



A week has now elapsed since the varnish- 
ing day and no one that I have met has vouch- 
safed a word of comment on the affair. I meet 
necessarily many artists and not one of them 
has mentioned the Academy's exhibition. I 
kpow a number of Academicians, too, and 
some of these that I have sounded, have not 
yet been to the show. When I expostulated, 
shocked, with the question, "Don't you intend 
to go at all?" then the answer was, "Why 
should I? I have seen it all before so many 
times." 

For a fact, it is very like previous exhibi- 
tions. There are many landscapes that look 
as though they were made to sell, instead of 
being an effort to recount some new emotion 
or some new aspect of nature, to a waiting 
world. In the course of years there has de- 
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veloped a rather accurate idea of just what 
sort of landscape sells well in America— the 
chief item in the formula being that it must re- 
semble some other previously successful work 
— and it is also pretty well understood just 
what the prize-awarding committees like, and 
just what size a prize-winning picture should 
be. All this has a tendency towards stand- 
ardizing exhibitions and towards making them 
dull. 

For reasons also connected with the financial 
side of artists' existences, the second great di- 
vision of the Academical exhibitions consists 
of portraits. There is considerable money in 
portraits if the game is played correctly. The 
game consists — it is not a trade secret that I 
am giving away, for everybody knows it — the 
game consists in painting them as much in the 
manner of Sargent as possible. Of course, 
there is but one Sargent, or was but one Sar- 
gent, I should say, for Sargent doesn't paint 
portraits any more, and when a. painter whose 
temperament and education are radically dif- 
ferent from Sargent's attempts to paint in the 
Sargent manner, it leaves a vague and unsatis- 
factory impression in the mind of the behold- 
er. The spectator remembers having seen 
something like it before only very much better. 

Now if there is one thing more than another 
that is the characteristic trait of Americans 
of today it is the desire for the best and only 
the best. The mere suspicion that these Aca- 
demic portraits are imitations of something 
else and not the real thing, and that these land- 
scapes are variations on last year's models of 
best sellers, is enough to kill them in the opin- 
ion of the progressive portion of the com- 
munity. And there is a progressive portion 
of the community, it is quite evident, that will 
still turn out for the exhibitions of genuine art 
that appear from time to time in the dealer's 
galleries, just as it used to turn out for the 
genuine Sargent portraits in the Academies 
of the old days. But until the Academy opens 
its doors a little wider to the men of ideas, and 
connects itself a little closer to the life of the 
times, the thinking portion of the population 
will continue to educate itself artistically in the 
galleries of the dealers. 

The two chief prizes of the Spring Acad- 
emy, the Altman prizes of $1,000 and $500, 



are for landscapes, and were taken this year 
by Charles H. Davis and Ben Foster. Mr. 
Davis is a well-known landscapist, well- 
schooled in manner, cool and suave in style 
and not without a touch of poetry. He is 
not strong in the sense that his landscapes will 
ever be ranked with those of the masters, but 
he never offends against good taste. His 
prize-winner, "The Call of the West Wind," 
shows some tall trees on a hillside, and just be- 
cause it has not been painted in the obviously 
photographic style, it will rank above the aver- 
age of prize-winning landscapes. However, 
it must be remembered that the rank of such 
pictures is not high. As a rule they are sel- 
dom heard of again after the exhibition closes. 
What has been said of Mr. Davis applies 
equally well to Mr. Foster, whose art fre- 
quently pleases because of its unpretentious 
honesty, but who has often sent better things 
to the Academy than the one that this time 
wins the prize. 

„ 'The first Hallgarten prize of $300 went to 
Howard E. Smith for his portrait of Bela 
Pratt, the sculptor, and the Thomas B. Clarke 
$300 prize to Max Bohm, for his "Children on 
the Sands." Mr. Bohm's canvas is of salon- 
esque proportions, and the composition is but a 
diagram upon which to lay a color scheme. 
The colors are in wide flat expanses, and 
agreeably harmonized, but the human interest 
is slight. The children clambering about their 
elder sister, or possibly nurse, and the ex- 
tremely black pickaninnies looking on in envy, 
perhaps, of the extreme whiteness of the white 
children's skins, are but sketchily indicated. 
T^he winner of the third Hallgarten prize, 
Sidney E. Dickinson, is a young artist who has 
been showing in New York for the past few 
years, and who likes to introduce draperies 
into his pictures. This time, great folds of 
red damask fall across his composition and 
behind the curtain can be seen an artist's mod- 
el, resting, nude. The picture, however, is 
called "Unrest." It doesn't of course matter 
in the least whether the model is taking a rest 
or an unrest, but it matters considerably that 
her flesh should be made uninteresting by the 
artist. The best part of the painting is the 
damask. 
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By far the most ambitious contribution to 
the Academy is the portrait of Leonard Cox 
by Kenyon Cox. It has been most painstak- 
ingly executed. The young man has a serious, 
early Florentine type of face, and the artist 
evidently wished to make an early Florentine' 
portrait of him. But if wishes were horses, 
or even automobiles, how easily might not all 
of us mount the Parnassian heights! Mr. 
Cox's effort reminds one not so much of the 
work of Francia as of the laboriously achieved 
copies that the old ladies paint so assiduously 
in the Louvre, and with such fine camel-hair 
brushes. It is tragic, in Mr. Cox's case, that 
so much determination is united with so little 
aptitude for painting. The taste shown in the 
details of the picture is as unfortunate as is 
the manner of the painting. The sitter wears 
a dressing gown of violent purple, clasps a 
well bound book in green levant, and sits in a 
chair the ornamentation of which has been 
carved by machinery. Fancy painting a de- 
partment store chair with slavish attention to 
the details ! 



Robert Spencer contributes "The Auction," 
a rural auction with not an expert within 
miles, and consequently bargains! The char- 
acters are not individualized, but the effect of 
the scene is true enough. Louis Betts, Irving 
R. Wiles, and Ben Ali Hassan send tall panels 
embellished with feminine portraits. The silks . 
and satins, it may be said, have had better jus- 
tice done to them in all of these portraits, than 
the human souls around whom the fabrics in 
real life had been draped. 

. The three most attractive landscapes in the 
Academy are those by John R. Conner, Gif- 
ford Beal and Walter Griffin. Mr. Conner has 
evidently been influenced greatly by Puvis de 
Chavannes, and if the top or sky part of his 
picture had been but a little less painty, it 
could be unreservedly recommended. As it is, 
his trees lining the mill race bank have been 
most decoratively drawn. The best still life 
is by Dines Carlsen and the most striking fig- 
ure composition is by Theresa Bernstein, "The 
Polish Church, Easter Morning." J. Alden 
Weir's figure, called "Improvising," has had a 
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great deal of soft refined color lavished upon 
it, but the figure is not living, and in fact the 
face is faultily constructed. Mr. Frieseke, 
Mr. Hassam, Mr. Hawthorne, Mr. Henry, Mr. 
SeyrTert, and Mr. Lever are other artist con- 
tributors, whose works do not eclipse their 
own past achievements, but who attract the 
attention of visitors. 

EARLY WORKS BY INNESS. 
4<¥N THE February number of the Fine 

1 Arts Journal a number of fine land- 
scapes by the late George Inness were repro- 
duced, belonging to his middle period. An ex- 
hibition of paintings by Inness now open at the 
Ainslie gallery contains so many pictures from 
his earlier career that it was thought well to 
call attention to this youthful work, when the 
painter had not matured and perhaps never 
dreamed that he would be able to make such a 
prolonged visit to England and Italy as befell 
him later. 

"In 1849 at the age of twenty-four he 
painted the large landscape called 'Early 
Recollections , in which he showed the poetic 
side of his temperament — the masses of care- 
fully wrought foliage pierced by a vista, 
through which one sees the slender church 
spire, the old watermill to the left hidden in 
trees, the foreground enriched by an ancient 
bridge of rude workmanship and some vil- 
lagers with cart and horses at the ford of a 
stream in front of the arch. Singularly strong 
in the 'grasp of composition and true in draw- 
ing, this landscape has surprising maturity 
for so young a man. Observe the natural 
position of the horse that drinks with spread 
forelegs, and the well-studied trudge of the 
pair in the farm wagon which has just 
crossed the ford. How accurately he chose 
the right place for this little group of farmers 
and farm horses! The canvas is forty, by- 
fifty inches. The old main road that crosses 
the bridge sweeps round to the left, down to 
the ford, and the shallow brawling stream 
carries the curve of light forward by another 
bend along the surface of the water. It is a 
well-balanced and dignified composition that 
makes one think back by the line of Con- 
stable and Gainsborough to Jan Both and 
Hobbema. 
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"Seven years later, when he was thirty- 
one, heipainted the 'J uan h: a River near 
Harrisburg/ almost as large a canvas, and 
achieved a masterpiece in some respects un- 
surpassed by any of his later works. (See full 
page, illustration.) The Juanita is a river 
famed in song, a favorite of poets. Not so 
picturesque as the landscape just mentioned 
[for it lacks the poetical suggestiveness of old 
bridge and mill] it is more virile in grasp, 
more real, closer to the actual. Here again 
the winding river pleases the eye in its sweep- 
ing through the rich valley. It is a perfect 
day in summer when cattle take to the water. 
The distance is all mellow beauty and the 
clouds sail above the trees without a sugges- 
tion of a storm. The intense quiet is told by 
the motionless tree-tops and the reflection of 
the birch tree in the stream, aided by the 
dreaming farmer's boy leaning over the rail 
fence. 

"The painter is not only careful to register 
the leaves, but understands the difference be- 
tween elm and beech, hickory and silver-birch 
and is not afraid to give to each its character. 
Yet with all this attention to detail he does 
not fail in the large quality that stamps a 
landscape great: it is a big composition 
through the management of the large masses. 
It makes one recall the impatience of Ben- 
jamin Constant with {American painters when 
he crossed, the ocean, because so many of 
them painted European scenery. Singling out 
the work of George Inness, he asked why, 
when we had such an example in his land- 
scapes, it was thought necessary to visit any 
other land for subjects? It seems to have 
needed an indignant word like that from a 
man eminent in his art in Europe to convince 
at that time many weak-kneed buyers how 
signally they were underrating their own 
painters. Standing before this magisterial 
landscape, one does not wonder that Benjamin 
Constant was grieved and surprised. 

" 'Delaware Valley Water Gap/ a small 
canvas eight inches by twelve, was painted 
in 1866. It was not until the seventies that 
Inness visited Italy and brought home pic- 
tures that show how well he appreciated and 
understood the very different landscape and 
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atmosphere of the classic country of painters. 
The Ainslie collection has a number of land- 
scapes from Albano and Lake Nemi painted in 
1872, not perhaps the finest of his Italian 
views, but interesting as examples of his abil- 
ity to adapt himself to new surroundings. 

"The Delaware River is shown from an ele- 
vated viewpoint where it breaks through the 
range of hills, its banks enlivened by towns 
and railways, its surface studded with rafts. 
Agriculture, commerce, peace are the ideas 
suggested by this small but spacious canvas, 
and the brilliant bow of peace is shown in 
duplicate on the rainclouds to the left. This 
is not indeed one from his early period, but it 
lies before his first lengthened stay in Europe 
and with its double rainbow more than hints 
at the end of the Civil War. 

"To show a specimen of his later work there 
is also reproduced 'October — Near the Vil- 
lage of Montclair/ painted in 1892, two years 
before his death — a. large canvas, thirty inches 
by forty-five, which has been purchased by a 
well known collector. It is an open scene with 



a few scattered trees, the foliage of which is 
. not carried out with the minuteness we find in 
his early work; but the effects of sunlight on 
clouds and tree trunks are carried to a higher 
degree of brilliancy. A single figure near a 
tree and some buildings in the left distance are 
all that speaks of human presence. Although 
he had watched with sympathy the rise of the 
Barbizon painters and Pere Corot in France, 
there is no sign of a change of style owing to 
the success of men whose work he admired. 
..He admired, but went his owii way. Such 
change in his work as occurred may be ex- 
plained by the natural stress he laid increas- 
ingly on the atmospheric problems of the land- 
scapist. He always remained an instinctive 
and admirable master of composition and a 
subtle colorist. 

"Richard Muther, in his 'History of Mod- 
ern Painting,' says : At times he is broad and 
powerful like Rousseau, at times delicate with 
the Elysian sentiment of Corot ; here idyllically 
rustic like Daubigny and here full of vehe- 
ment lament like Dupre. All his pictures are 
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tone-symphonies, broadly painted, deeply har- 
monized and in perfect concord ; and the His- 
tory of Art must hold him in honor as one of 
the most delicate and many-sided landscapists 
of the century/ 

"If Herr Muther meant to imply that Inness 
was an eclectic who received suggestions from 
the painters mentioned, he was in error. We 
can see from the pictures he painted long be- 
fore the fine band of Barbizonians were heard 
of that his style was his own at all times. A 
short stay abroad when he was twenty-five 
was useful in allowing him to see the Dutch, 
French and British landscapists, Claude the 
Lorrainer and Turner, but his work at all 
stages differs from that of Rousseau, Corot, 
Dupre and Daubigny." 

Bellows' Exhibition in the Milch Galleries. 

THE George Bellows' exhibition in the 
Milch Galleries is attracting many young 
people, for Mr. Bellows is a specialist in the 
article known as "the punch" and "the punch" 
is greatly admired by the young. All of Mr. 



Bellows' pictures and lithographs have "the 
punch," although some of them have nothing 
else, which is a pity. The punch is one way, 
so the middle-aged aver, to attract the atten- 
tion of a friend, but it is not a good way to 
hold his friendship. In art, stayers are rated 
above punchers. 

The best picture in the show by far, is the 
"Docks in Winter" which was painted a long 
time ago. Two horses are standing upon a 
dock while a raging blizzard tries to blow them 
and. the sturdy attendant into the river. It is 
a strong piece of painting and none of the 
artist's recent work comes up to it. The artist, 
apparently, has been so busy putting punches 
into his pictures to please his thoughtless 
young friends, that he has forgot to put nature 
into them. There is a great deal of stirring 
nature in the "Docks in Winter." 

The best of the recent pictures by Bellows 
is "Mattinicus," a crazy sort of a landscape, 
which was rung in "the morgue" at the Fall 
Academy, not being correctly appreciated by 
the jury. It shows a lot of buildings built on 
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the wharves by a river, and they are so askew, 
that they actually give the effect of being 
drunk, but the picture is a good one, just the 
same. The artist's mind was upon his work 
all the way through the picture, and earnest- 
ness is a greater thing than correctness, nowa- 
days. The best portrait is one called "Lillian/' 
The sitter is a wistful young girl, fairly well 
painted, but the pose and the arrangement is 
the same that Bellows has painted so many 
times, that now he can no longer be continual- 
ly interested in carrying it out, as he was m 
his odd "Mattinicus." The moment that any 
artist, no matter how spirited he may be, be- 
gins to repeat his ideas, the workmanship is 
bound to become perfunctory. 

Cezanne Exhibition. 

IN contrast with the strange silence with 
which the Academy has been greeted, there 
has been a buzz of conversation and debate 
over the Cezanne exhibition in the Arden Gal- 
leries. Part of the hesitation which art lovers 
in New York have experienced in regard to 
Cezanne, has been due to the limited chances 



that there have been for getting acquainted 
with his work. Photographs have been of 
slight assistance, for the photographer has not 
yet arrived who can reproduce the new work. 
Druet did wonders for Rodin with his sym- 
pathetic photographs, and there will be some 
money for the new Druet who will interpret 
Cezanne, Picasso, Arthur B. Davies, Pasein, 
and Marin for us. But in the Arden Galleries, 
New Yorkers are practically seeing Cezanne 
for the first time. The canvases, all of which 
are loaned, are important examples, and the 
walls of the gallery happen to be a perfect 
background for the Cezanne palette. The 
still-lifes are a revelation, they are so superbly 
painted, with that sense of every touch being 
intensely "meant." There is no doubt what- 
ever that to the emotional Cezanne, still-lifes 
were capable of suggesting as mighty rhythms 
of line, and as powerfully contrasting shad- 
ows, as might some great mountain range. 
His still-lifes, because of this enthusiasm of 
hjs, in turn affect the spectator as strongly as 
would some great piece of architecture. 
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Rockwell Kent's Art 

MRS. Leslie Cotton, an American artist, 
has been showing a group of portraits 
of distinguished personages, in the 
Reinhardt Galleries, and among them is one 
of the Princess Eulalia of Spain, she who 
came to Chicago during the World's Fair as 
representative of the Spanish royal family. 
Time has touched her lightly since those hap- 
py days — which she professed, and undoubt- 
edly did enjoy enormously — and she appears 
in the portrait to be as vivacious as ever. 

The exhibition of "The Ten" impressionists 
in the Montross Galleries shows little change 
in quality from that exhibited in recent years. 
Childe Hassam, Willard Metcalf and Edmund 
Tarbell are the three who keep nearer to their 
old time form. Mr. Tarbell's style gets ap- 
preciably harder as time goes on, and Mr. 
Weir's sense of construction is so feeble that 
his figures are no longer pleasant to see. 

The important show of the month in the 
Daniel Gallery has been the work of Rock- 
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well Kent. Mr. Kent is one of our younger 
men, who also has gone in heavily for "the 
punch" in times past, but now shows a ten- 
dency to reform and be imaginative. The pic- 
tures show the profound effect that a sojourn 
by the sea along one of our northern coasts 
had upon the artist. They are mournful, they 
are mystic, they are inquiring. Even the titles 
show the depths to which the artist was 
stirred. Some of them are "The House of 
Dread," the "Voyager Beyond Life," and 
"Ruin and Eternity." While it can scarcely 
be claimed as yet that we have a new Blake 
in Mr. Kent," everyone will surely rejoice, that 
one of our artists is attempting to climb the 
heights. 

Exhibition of Society of Independent Artists 

NEW YORK is to have what will be the 
largest and most radical art exhibition 
ever held in America. Arrangements have 
been made by the Society of Independent Art- 
ists to stage the collossal exposition which will 
be held in the Grand Central Palace, April 9 
to May 6. Under the slogan, "No jury — no 
prizes," artists famed the world over, artists 
noted in America, and artists yet to struggle 
for fame, will exhibit paintings or sculpture, 
or both, with only the public to judge their 
merits from the public appreciation which is 
largely a matter of association rather than 
knowledge. As each member has the privi- 
lege of exhibiting two pictures, or two pieces 
of statuary, or one picture and one piece of 
statuary, and as there are already more than 
one thousand members in the society, it is 
calculated there will be at least 2,000 exhibits, 
or twice as many as exhibited in the Armory 
Show of 1913. Every school of art from the 
most radical to the most conservative will be 
represented. Cubists, Futurists, Post-Impres- 
sionists, etc., will be there in force. 

Pictures will be hung on a plan never before 
devised, not even by Paris. They will be 
placed in alphabetical order without regard 
to class or artist's reputation. So it is quite 
likely as not that a Glackens, a Hawthorne, a 
Bellows or any one of the famous paintings 
may be found hanging side by side with the 
most imaginative lines of the unknown who 
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WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 



31 East 17th St. 



New York City 




TAMPS of distinction fashioned from au- $M 

- thentic Chinese porcelains and embroid- \wa 

eries, uniquely decorative in form and color. Ssll 

Lighted or unlighted, they are equally beauti- fib 



Jifflll ^ lighted lamp is the most conspicuous object 1$ 

fjg£,-i in a room; it should be a thing of beauty m 

|||ffl in complete harmony with its surroundings. ffl\ 

■ EDWARD I. FARMER g 

|g| Chinese Arts and Decorations i| 

ijr Five West Fifty-Sixth Street, NEW YORK jg 




WOOD CARVING 
By Robert Laurent 
Exhibition in Mrs. H. P. Whitney's Gallery, New York 



has never seen the Latin Quarter of Gay Pa- 
ree, or beside an extreme artist portrait. 

Among the extremists who will exhibit at 
the art exposition is Marcel Dnchamp, the 
famous cubist painter, noted chiefly for his 
"Nude Descending Staircase" and one of his 
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exhibits will be a new cubist painting to be 
entitled "Tulip Hysteria Co-Ordinating." 
Mr. Duchamp received his inspiration from a 
yellow tulip bed he saw at the present Flower 
Show in the Grand Central Palace. 

At the forthcoming Art exposition the pub- 
lic is to be the only judge of the pictures. 
If the public likes a painting it is art, and if 
the public doesn't it may still be art, but art 
a bit too futuristic perhaps to gain favor just 
now. Many of the pictures will be for sale 
and the members have been recommended to 
place as low a price as possibly upon their ex- 
hibits, in order to make the exhibitions of the 
Society known to the buying public as the 
most advantageous market in America for 
contemporary art. 

Among the patrons are Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Sr., 
Miss Katherine Dreier, C. C Rumsey and 
Archer M. Huntington. The officers and di- 
rectors of the Society are: William J. Glack- 
ens, A. N., president ; Charles E. Prendergast, 
vice-president; Walter Pach, treasurer; John 
R. CoVert, secretary; George W. Bellows, 
Homer Boss, Katherine S. Dreier, Marcel Du- 
champ, Regina A. Farrelly, Arnold Friedman, 
Ray Greenleaf, Charles W. Hawthorne, Rock- 
well Kent, John Marin, Maurice B. Prender- 
gast, Man Ray, Mary C. Rogers, Morton L. 
Schamberg, Joseph Stolla, Maurice Sterne, R. 
G. Farrelly and Walter C. Arensberg. 

Women have been placed on the board of 
directors because it was decided by their fel- 
low artists they should have a voice in the di- 
rection of affairs as they form a considerable 
part of the body of exhibitors. Among some 
of the artists who will exhibit besides those 
already named, are Robert Vonnoh, N. A.; 
Augustus . George Heaton, W. Sergeant Van- 
dall, Denman W. Ross, R. A. Howland, 
Bruce Crane, Arthur W. Dow, Olaf Brauner, 
Van Deering Perrine and Charles Vozin. 

D C. & N. M. Vose, Boston, announce an ex- 
* *■• hibition of paintings by Barbizon masters, 
their contemporaries and successors, commenc- 
ing March twenty-sixth. It is one of the most 
important exhibitions of the year in New Eng- 
land and is well worthy of the attention given it 
by press arid connoisseurs of that section. 
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Three West 56th Street 
NEW YORK 




"ST. JEROME" by JOSEF RIBERA 
(1588-1656) 



IMPORTERS 
of SELECTED 
OLD MASTERS 



